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III. — On Certain Sound Properties of the Sapphic Strophe 
as employed by Horace. 

By Professor LEON J. RICHARDSON, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The Sapphic Strophe is composed of four verses : three 
Lesser Sapphics and an Adonic by way of clausula. 
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In the Odes of Horace 55 Sapphic Strophes are found in 
Book I, 40 in Book II, 56 in Book III, and 54 in Book IV 
and the Carmen Saeculare. This amounts to 615 Lesser 
Sapphics and 205 Adonics. The present inquiry will take 
up (A) the Lesser Sapphics, (B) the Adonics, and (C) the 
strophe as a whole. 

A. 

I. Caesura and Diaeresis. 

(a) The Aeolic poets regarded the Lesser Sapphic verse 
as a single colon, unbroken by any regularly placed caesura 
or diaeresis. Horace, however, in composing verses of this 
kind incorporated a main caesura and thus resolved the verse 
into two cola, as appears from the fact that a word ends with 
the fifth syllable in 92 per cent of his verses, the others in 
every case having a word ending with the sixth syllable. 
Christ thinks this pause is occasioned partly by the three 
long syllables standing in succession in the third, fourth, and 
fifth places of the Horatian verse (the fourth syllable in the 
Greek Lesser Sapphic is generally short), partly by a strong 
predilection for the penthemimeral caesura induced by 
Horace's familiarity with the dactylic hexameter. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that Horace's verses tended 
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to revert to the Greek standard, for among those of Books I, 
II, and III 98 per cent show a word ending with the fifth 
syllable, whereas among those of Book IV and the Carmen 
Saeculare the proportion drops to 74 per cent. 

{&) The verses show in their parts unequal compactness, 
as appears from the fact that diaeresis or caesura is found in : 

23 per cent of the verses after the 1st syllable. 

2nd " 

3rd " 

4th " 

5 th " 
6th 

7th " 

8th " 

9th " 

10th " 

nth " 

(c) The verses tend to be more compact in the concluding 
than in the forward part. This may be gathered from the 
foregoing table, and is confirmed by such facts as the follow- 
ing : (1) One hexasyllable occurs in the verses, and this 
stands at the end of a verse. (2) Two pentasyllables occur, 
both at the end of a verse. (3) Among the 216 quadri- 
syllables that occur only 14 stand before the main caesura, 
but 202 after it. 

(d) Taking into account all possible arrangements of di- 
aereses and caesuras, we find that Horace chose to employ 
but few of them. For example, only one of the 615 verses 
begins with two dissyllables. The reason is given in (_/"). 
The conclusion of a verse in the form hexasyllable mono- 
syllable, or pentasyllable monosyllable, or quadrisyllable mono- 
syllable was avoided. When a monosyllable was admitted at 
the end of a verse, the poet's feeling for rhythm seems to 
have been satisfied only by having another short word pre- 
cede it. A good example is IV, 6, 17 — a verse remarkable 
in more ways than one : 



sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas heu. 
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This usage, which appears also in other kinds of verse, is 
sometimes violated by the poets, but generally not without a 
purpose. Horace's hexameter ending ridicidus mus {A. P. 
139) conveys its ludicrous meaning in part by its form ; and 
Vergil's line ending cum ruit imbriferum ver(Georg. I, 313) 
has a sudden and unexpected close quite in keeping with the 
idea. 

The fact is in any verse of eleven syllables 1024 different 
arrangements of diaereses and caesuras are possible. Yet 
among 615 verses Horace made use of only 89 arrangements, 
confining himself generally to 18. For convenience we shall 
represent this aspect of the subject as follows : " 3-5-9-1 1 " 
designates a verse whose diaereses and caesuras, as the case 
may be, fall after the third, fifth, ninth, and eleventh syllables. 
Horace's favorite arrangements are : 



1. 3-5-9-1 1 occurring s 1 times. 
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10. 1-3-5-9-1 1 occurring 23 times. 

11. 2-3-5-9-1 1 " 22 " 

12. 2-5-7-8-1 1 " 16 " 

J 3- 3-5-7-9-" " l6 " 

14. 3-6-8-1 1 " 14 " 

i5- 2-5-7-1 1 " 14 " 

16. 1-3-5-7-8-11 " 11 " 

1 1- 2-3-5-7-9-1 1 " 11 " 

18. 2-3-5-7-8-1 1 " 10 " 



Examples of these eighteen arrangements are 



1. 

2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 



defluit saxis agitatus umor. 
filius Maiae patiens vocari. 
nube candentis umeros amictus. 
simplices Nymphae ferus et Cupido. 
docte sermones utriusque linguae. 

6. tu gravi curru quaties Olympum. 

7. pone sub curru nimium propinqui. 

8. dona praesentis cape laetus horae. 

9. Persicos odi puer adparatus. 

10. hie dies anno redeunte festus. 

11. quaeque vos bobus veneratur albis. 

12. nullus argento color est avaris. 
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13. inminens villae tua pinus esto. 

14. Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis. 

15. cessit inmanis tibi blandienti. 

16. quam locus circum volat et Cupido. 

17. adde quod pubes tibi crescit omnis. 

18. namque me silva lupus in Sabina. 

(e) These arrangements seem to be preferred, because they 
are easily and agreeably enunciated, embodying a certain 
symmetry in the divisions of the verse and the requisite 
variety of sound. It therefore goes without saying that they 
avoid harsh and unmusical effects, such as verses composed 
entirely of monosyllables or dissyllables, such as verses 
wherein diaereses outnumber caesuras too greatly, or such 
as those wherein ictus too often coincides with word-accent. 

(/) The ends of words fall so that they do not generally 
coincide with ends of feet ; otherwise expressed, caesura is 
more common than diaeresis. The degree in which this is 
true may be gathered from the following facts. The verse 
arrangement wherein a single word builds each foot is indi- 
cated by the scheme 2-4-7-9-1 1. This, however, nowhere 
occurs. The prevailing arrangements for the first half of the 
verse are the five following: 3-5-; 2-5-; 1—3—5— J 2- 3 - S _ ; 
3-6—. In none of these does an ictus coincide with each and 
every word-accent. The prevailing arrangements for the 
latter half of the verse are five in number. In three of 
them, namely, -5-9-1 1, -5-7-8-1 1, and -5-7-9-1 1, ictus and 
word-accent coincide throughout the final two words. In two 
of them, namely, -5-8-1 1 and -5-7-1 1, ictus and word-accent 
coincide in the case of the final word. In a general way, then, 
non-coincidence of ictus and word-accent is common before 
the main caesura; coincidence, however, is common in the 
rest of the verse. 

(g) The caesuras falling within the cyclic dactyls are far 
more frequently masculine than feminine. See in (b) above 
how much more often a word ends with the fifth than the 
sixth syllable. This seems to point to the fact that in the 
case of Horace's Lesser Sapphics the cyclic dactyl should be 
represented _ v^/ rather than -%j w. 
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II. Sense-pauses. 

Kiessling's edition of Horace has been made the basis of 
the following observations on sense-pauses. Among the 615 
verses punctuation appears in : 



4 after the 1st syllable. 
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23 after the 7th syllable. 

17 " " 8th 

11 " " 9th " 

1 " " 10th " 

150 " " nth " 



It is at once apparent that the foregoing theses are confirmed 
by the evidence of the punctuation. Note for example 
thesis {a). Horace would hardly have placed so many sense- 
pauses after the fifth syllable if he had not conceived the 
verse as having a main caesura at that point. 

Punctuation occurs 124 times in the first verse of the 
strophe; 158 times in the second verse ; 71 times in the third. 
This evidence bears on the unity of the strophe, as discussed 
under C below. 



III. Elision and Ecthlipsis. 

The cases of elision and ecthlipsis as they occur through- 
out the eleven syllables of the verse are summarized in the 
following table : 
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There are 82 cases among 615 verses; 23 fall in Book I 
(165 vv.), 16 in Book II (120 vv.), 32 in Book III (168 vv.), 
and 11 in Book IV and the Carmen Saecnlare (162 vv.). 
Horace's latest work, it appears, reverts to the usage of the 
Epodes in showing comparatively little elision and ecthlipsis. 
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IV. Word-order. 

This phase of the subject may be set forth by a comparison 
of Lesser Sapphics and Lesser Asclepiads (on word-order in 
the latter kind of verse, see an article by the present writer 
in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXII, p. 283). 
Lesser Asclepiads have cola of equal length, whether 
measured by morae or by the number of syllables ; Lesser 
Sapphics have cola of unequal length. Lesser Asclepiads 
are remarkably well adapted for containing words standing 
in a great variety of symmetrical and balanced arrangements, 
such as chiasmus, anaphora, interlocked order, and the like ; 
the asymmetrical character of the cola in Lesser Sapphics 
renders these arrangements much rarer. Only to a limited 
extent, comparatively, can these cola be said to be molds in 
which symmetrical word groups are cast. 

B. 

Among the 205 Adonic verses there is diaeresis or caesura 
in : 

6 per cent of the verses after the 1st syllable. 
3 8| " " " " " " " 2nd " 
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There are sixteen possible ways of arranging the diaereses 
and caesuras in an Adonic line. Among these Horace 
employed the seven following : 
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Ictus and word-accent generally coincide in the conclud- 
ing part of a Greek or Latin verse ; and inasmuch as the 
whole Adonic verse is a clausula, it is not surprising that 
such coincidence takes place as a rule in all its parts. 
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Similarly the number of monosyllables employed is relatively 
small. Sense-pauses are almost wholly wanting ; elision and 
ecthlipsis absolutely so. 

C. 

Light is thrown upon the poet's feeling for the strophe as 
a whole by such features as inter-verse hiatus, inter-verse 
elision, words broken between lines, and the location of the 
sense-pauses. There are 14 cases of inter-verse hiatus : 
3 between the first and second verses of a strophe, 7 between 
the second and third verses, and 4 between the third and 
fourth verses. There are 5 cases of inter-verse elision : x none 
between the first and second verses of a strophe, 3 between 
the second and third verses, and 2 between the third and 
fourth verses. There are 3 cases of a word broken at the 
end of a verse, 2 the parts in each case being in the third and 
fourth verses. Sense-pauses (see II above) are numerous in 
the first verse of the strophes, still more so in the second 
verse, infrequent in the third verse, and very rare in the 
clausula. The Sapphic Strophe then has a marked unity, the 
articulation becoming closer and closer as the reader proceeds 
through it. 

1 II, 2, 18-19; n, 16, 34-35; IV, 2, 22-23; IV, 2, 23-24; C. S., 47-48. 
2 1, 2, 19-20; I, 25, 11-12; II, 16, 7-8. 



